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NOTICES. 


THe Optical Magic Lantern Journal and Photographic 
Enlarger is issued on the 1st of every month, price Two 
Pence, and may be obtained from all Newsvendors, 
Railway News Stalls, Photographic Dealers, or from 
the Publishers, at the following rates, post free :— 

12 months, 3/-. United States, 75 cents. 


Exonanes Column, General Wants, &o. (not Trade)— 
hee 4 “4 words, 6d.; and for every 3 additional 
wo 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS must reach the office not 


later than the red gaa on the 24th of each month. All 
cheques and postal orders to be made payable to the 
' Magic Lantern Journal Company, Limited. 


EDITORIAL communications must be addressed, 
J. HAY TAYLOR, Advertisements and business 
communications to Jos. T. Smith, Secretary, Magic 
Lantern Journal Company, Limited, 9, Carthu- 
sian Street, London, E-C. 


_ American ts:—The International News Co., 83 
and 85, Duane Street, New York City. 


Are Lively Times Anhead?—lIt is. re 
says ‘‘ Anthony’s Bulletin,” that Mr. 
A. Edison has taken steps towards securing his 
rights in connection with kinetoscope and 
projectograph films and materials, and that one 
firm of users have agreed to pay him a royalty 


rted, 
homas 


on his inventions used by them. Lively times 
are predicted before Mr. Edison and his lawyers 
have finished with the work of prosecuting all 
their claims in this direction. 


> 


An Energetic Clergyman.—The clergy of 
the Church of England are somewhat slow to 
utilise the lantern in their churches, but the 


Rev. A. W. Washington Palmer, Diocesan 
Secretary (Chichester Branch) Church of 
‘England Temperance Society, is a most energetic 
exception. He has travelled extensively in the 


United States, "Cama, Norway, Palestine, and 
other countries, and many of the slides he uses 
are from his own negatives. For some months 


pe he has been giving a series of most successful 
ntern lectures at various towns, and on Tues- 
days and Thursdays, from Ist ult.to 7th inst., has 
been drawing large audiences at St. Augustine’ s 


a 
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: Church, Brighton, where his addresses are: 
entirely devotional, and are preceded with a 
service. 


Hymns are sung at the commencement, 
middle, Pos peer of the lecture. The reverend 


gentleman operates his own lantern and gives 


om the centre of the church; he. 


Zz 


uses a long focus lens, ether saturator or two. 
- @ylinders of gas as may, at the time, be most 


convenient, and a 10-feet Anderton’s silver- 
facedscreen. At the Brighton services nine-tenths 


_ of the slides are coloured, and about two-thirds 


gre landsca 


views, the remainder being sacred 
pictures; the lecturer is thus enabled to diver- 
sify the style of his address, and monotony 
both to eye and ear are avoided. 
> 


The Photography of Nebulse.—Mr. R. A. 
Gregory is of opinion that the best instrument 


for photographing nebule will probably combine 


large aperture, short focal length, and the large 


_ flat field of the portrait lens, and will be, in fact, 


a glorified portrait lens. 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,—The lanternisnow 
being largely used for giving illustrated lectures 
on behalf of the above homes, so far, with great 
success. A favourite subject is ‘Rags and 
Tatters, and How to Mend Them.” 


Lectures on Canada.—Mr. Alfred Jury, the 


- emigration agent for the Canadian Government, 


is making good headway in his lectures. By 
means of limelight views he expatiates upon 
the value of agricultural pursuits in Canada, 
explains the richness of the soil, and speaks of 
the large free grants of land which are given to 
emigrants by the Canadian Government. Mr. 
J, §. Freer, of Manitoba, is using the cinemato- 
graph in most of the towns in this country in 
which he is delivering lectures on the same 
subject in the interests of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. 


Lichfield Amateur Photographic Asso- 
ciation.—This society makes a practice of 
setting a monthly subject for its members to 
reproduce as photographs. It is the intention 
to make those photographs which gain the 
award in each competition the nucleus of an 
exhibition to be held later in the year. 

bead 


Pastor, Photographer, and Lanternist.— 


hen a minister is both a photographer and a 
lanternist, he possesses great facilities for giving 
an interesting entertainment to his congregation. 
As an instance, the Rev. John Kirkwood, of the 


| chureh. 


i! Columbia University, U.S-A.—The depart- 


| Tickets for admission are now ready 
| can be obtained through any photographic 


U. P. Church, Troon, lately gave a lecture, 


illustrated with the lantern, on his holiday of 
last Summer. 


A few songs were also given, and 
a most enjoyable evening was thus spent in his — 


ment of this University which is devoted to 
history has lately introduced a lantern the 
better to instruct pupils in historical subjects, 
also maps of campaigns, changes of boun- 
daries, and such like. | 


Creton Lime Cylinders.—These new limes 
have been highly spoken of by all who have 
tried them, and we understand that Mr. H. 
Noyce, the manufacturer, has had no small task 
to promptly supply the demand. We too have 
given them a trial and think very me | 
of them, as the light given is pure an 
brilliant, and they are so hard that they with- 
stand pitting for a lo riod. Mr. Noyce is 
an old and experienced anternist and knows 
exactly what is required, and has, in these 
limes, got a good thing. He is prepared to 
make any size to order, but the sizes which he 
is stocking are 1} by 14, and 1 by 14 inches. 


National Photographic and Allied Trades 
Exhibition.—From the 22nd to the 30th inst. 
this exhibition will be held at Portman Rooms, 
Baker Street, W., each day from 12 noon to 
10 p.m., when some fine exhibits will be on 


view. Mr. T. C. Hepworth, the well-known 


and popular lecturer, will provide two enter- 
tainments each day; Mr. C. M. Hepworth is to 
give a cinematograph entertainment every 
afternoon and evening, and arrangements have 
been made with the agents for the Lumiere 
celebrated films so that the very pick of these 
will be shown on the screen. In addition to 


| the above attractions some of the makers of 


machines will give public demonstrations. The 
charge for admission to the exhibition is to be 
1s., which will include admission to any or all 
of the entertainments. The various railway 
companies have been approached with a view 
to arranging cheap trips for the benefit of 
visitors from all parts of the United epee 
an 


dealer; or direct from the secret of the 


exhibition, Arthur C. Brookes, Temple House, 
Temple Avenue, London, E.C. Secretaries of 
societies, we are informed, will be supplied at 
special rates. 
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Practice makes Perfect. 
cry ¢ 
HERE is no,doubt whatever that 
in certain places the lantern is 
fallinginto disrepute. The question 
will naturally. be asked ‘‘ Why ?’”’ 
-And the answer may be given in 
words “want of experience.’ 
It is supposed by many that the 
| management of a lantern is a very 
simple matter, whereas both considerable 
practice and experience are required. Even 
should one be able to operate the lantern in a 


ereditable manner in the home circle, it 


by no means follows that the same party would 
be a success when operating publicly in a large 
hall. We have known operators who were 
quite conversant with all forms of limelight 
mauipulation, knew all about registration, etc., 
and who at a small assembly had repeatedly 
worked a triple without the slightest hitch, 
yet the same parties have when operating at 
a large gathering on a big scale utterly 
failed, doing everything wrong, and practically 
making a bungle of the whole show. The fault 
generally lies in the operator being too self- 
conscious, Even although things are going well 
for a time he imagines 


they want improving, 


and so he works himself up into a state akin to 
‘stage fright,” after which he practically 
loses his head. Later on, however, when 
reviewing matters calmly, he cannot understand 
why he did not do this, that, and the other 
thing. There is only one remedy for this, and 
that is experience gained from practice. 

This kind of thing was exemplified at a recent 
lecture on Egypt, which was given at Dundee; 
an extract of the report of which we quote 
from the Dundee Advertiser :-— 

‘The gas jets in the hall having been 
extinguished, the lecturer, after a few prelimi- 
nary remarks, said he would first of all, to 
elucidate his remarks, show a map of Egypt 
and the Upper Nile. There was a flutter among 
the operators at the lantern, but no picture was 
forthcoming. An awkward pause followed, 
broken only by instructions from the lecturer 
as to how the refractory lantern was to be put 
in order. Then a gentleman left the platform 


to personally superintend the operations of the 
lanternist, but the pictures of Egypt, ancient 
and modern, like the mystery of the Sphinx, 
remained unrevealed. Then someone suggested 
that the screen wanted moving, and it was 
clutched by several; but no amount of pushing, 
tilting, elevating, or depressing on their part 


was sufficient to evoke even the faintest shadow 
on the screen of things Egyptian. Finally, the 
lecturer remounted the platform and stated 
that he would proceed with his lecture, and this 
he did under great disadvantages. The hall, 
appropriately enough, was wrapped in Egyptian 
darkness, except for the brilliant ray from the 
lantern which, like the search-light from a 
man-of-war, swept now high, now low, from 
side to side of the building one moment, full in 
the face of the lecturer at another, illuminating 
and revealing to the audience the countenances 
of the ‘ platform,’ who did not appear to relish 
the turn things were taking. Slide after slide 
was tried, but all attempts at focusing were 
fruitless. Suddenly, by a movement of the ray, 
an extensive and variegated display of female 
headgear was seen in shadow. The lecturer 
never faltered, but at times his remarks were 
somewhat inaudible, the limelight apparatus in 
the hands of the operators, who manfully stuck 
on to the last, emitting sounds like a jet of 
hissing steam. The audience were wonderfully 
patient. At the close, the tickets of admission 
were returned to the audience, an intimation 
being made that the lecture would be repeated 
in a week,” 


== 
A Lantern Outfit Without 
Cylinders or Bags. 


. 


HE following illustration will prove 
\S % instructing for those who are in 
such places where it is inconvenient 
to obtain gas in cylinders, and who 
yet wish to obtain brilliant lime- 
light illumination. 
The illustration is from a 
of an outfit supplied by Mr. C. W. 
Locke, of Tottenham Court Road, for a 
customer at Winnipeg, and consists of Locke’s 
lantern and high-power jets, Willway and Sons’ 
pendant saturator, and the Stedman-Brown 
oxygen generator. 
he generator and saturator have both been 
fully explained in former numbers of this jour- 
nal, so a brief description will now suffice. 
Cakes of oxygen mixture are inserted in the 
four retorts shown at the upper part of the 
apparatus, and the spirit lamp lighted and 


placed under the first retort. In a few minutes 


oxygen is generated, and passes into the 
washing tank to free it from chlorine, when it 
passes thence into the circular bag which is 
contained inside of the box. As this bag fills, 
the upper part containing the washing tank 
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rises. When a certain quantity of the gas 
has. been used, and in consequence the plat- 
form on the upper part of the bag falls a par- 
ticular distance, tne lamp: is automatically 
moved under the second retort, and so on as 


_...Sthe gas is used. In this manner everything is 


automatic, and could, if desired, be placed at 
any distance from the lantern. From the 
generator the gas passes to the ether saturator, 
as shown by the piping, where one stream 
of the oxygen takes up ether vapour and burns 


as ordinary house gas, and the other stream 
reaches the mixing chamber as pure oxygen. In 
this instance Mr. Locke has provided means for 


attaching the saturator to the door opening of 


the lower lantern, the better to keep it warm, 
and thus assist the vaporisation of the ether. 
He (ever on the safe side) has devised and 
added an appliance to trap any vapour which 
may be condensed in the tubing. This will be 
_ seen hanging down at the side of the lantern 

stand. From this the arrangement of the tube 
connections to the jets will be plainly traced. 
The jets are those of Mr. Locke's design, and 
are of great power. At the bottom lantern a 
cinematograph has been fitted—not seen in 
illustration—and the whole outfit is as complete 
as the most fastidious could desire. 


\ HE name Kodak is well known as 
* the trade mark of the Eastman 
Photographic Materials Company, 
Limited. It appears that Waekie 
the: end of last year the John 


YS) Griffiths Cycle Corporation, Limited, 


incorporated a new company termed the 
Kodak Cycle Company, Limited, so the 
Kastman Company made an application to 
restrain the defendants from using this name, 
the points being enumerated under four headings. 

The judge, after hearing evidence, granted an 
injunction to restrain the defendant company 
or any of them from carrying on business under 
the name of the Kodak Cycle Company, Limited, 
or under any name comprising the word 
“ Kodak " likely to mislead or deceive the public 
into the belief that the defendant company is 
the same company as or is connected with either 


_ of the plaintiff companies, or that the business 
j| of the said companies or either of them is the 

same as or is in any way connected with the 
_ business of the Eastman Photographic Materials 
| Company, Limited. He also granted an injunc- 
| tion to restrain the defendant companies and 
_ each of them from selling or offering to sell any 


of their cycles or goods as ‘‘ Kodak.” I think 
(said the judge) that will sufficiently protect the 
plaintiffs. Defendants to pay the costs, including 
the costs of the Comptroller. 


How Cinematographic Machines 
Work.—No.. IV. 


By MAGNET. 


CINEMATOGRAPH recently in- 
vented by H. Joly, of France, is 
shown at Fig. II. The main shaft 
is open at E, and is operated by 
means of an endless chain c, which 
passes around a sprocket wheel 
mounted on the sbaft ux, and also 
R around the driving ‘pulley. The film 
feed-rollers H P receive their motion through 
a train of tooth-gearing The feed- 
rollers are provided with pegs which gear 
into holes along both edges of the film1. To 
start, the film is drawn into a loop between the 


roller , and rollers «x x'. | This is to allow the 


film to be drawn forward at intervals by an 
dscillating frame n, which receives its motion 
from a crank disc v and a connecting rod x. 
During the exposure the film remains stationary 


Important Trade Mark Case. 
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¥ ; 


at the back of the a tus, at the same time 
being gripped by a hinge flap =, which also 
receives its motion from the main shaft from an 
eccentric and lever shown in the drawing by a 
dot and a dash at r. The before-mentioned 
slack is taken up by the lower feed roller p, the 
film being finally wound on the store bobbin r. 
At the commencement of the operation the 


spring enclosed in its case vu is stretched to 


about one-half of its stretching power, and in 
order that this tension of the spring may be 
maintained—since it is this spring that causes 
the spool r to rotate—there is arranged upon 
the spindle of the roller Pp a wheel y which, 
through the medium of the chain x’ operates the 
pinion x’. Upon the spindle of this pinion y° 
there is mounted another pinion z in gear with 
the wheel y', which serves to wind up the spring. 
During the operation of the apparatus, therefore, 
the tension of the spring. will be constantly 


4 is mounted upon a spindle 8 carrying a worm 
wheel o in’ gear with an endless screw D 
mounted upon the spindle rz. 


(No. 18695 of 
1895.) 


Lantern Slide Apparatus. 


maintained at the requisite degree. The =e : 
By GEO. KILBURN. 


| 
ANY amateur photographers whom 
Oya, I know are very fond of the optical i 
lantern for. showing enlarged views, _ 
. but have been deterred from show- 

7} ing much of their own work owing 
de to the negatives which they have taken 
ye being too large for the lantern plate. 

» Those who are not very enthusiastic in | 
lantern matters do not care to go to much | 
expense in procuring such apparatus as is 
necessary, some of them thinking, no doubt, 
that it requires either an elaborate or some- 
what expensive outlay. 

Having been an ardent follower of the lantern 
and anything appertaining to it for some years 
now, I will describe for the benefit of any brother 
lanternist a piece of apparatus I have for a long 
time had in use. In principle, perhaps, it will 
not be new to some of the readers of the 
Optica Macic LAantTerRN JouRNAL, but the 
lantern, like photograpny: is ever acquiring new 
followers, therefore if I can help any brother by 
giving some little instruction how to construct 
any article requisite in lantern work I shall be 
only too — to do so. 

On reference to the two drawings it will be , 
seen at a glance how the apparatus is. 
worked. Ais the camera used in making the | 
transparency; C is a box fixed on to a long 
board, and B is the negative in position ready 
for copying. 

To construct such an outfit first procure a 
piece of 4 inch board about 30 inches long and 
8} inches wide. Plane it quite smooth on both | 
sides, and also edges, untilit measures 8 inches. | 
Next cut three pieces 6 inches wide and about $+ 
inches long out of } inch board, to form box c. 
Fix these pieces on one end of board as shown 
in Fig. I., and fit them so as to form a box 8 — 
inches square. Now cut two more pieces 8 
inches long and 1} inches wide to fit on back at . 
D to carry 4-plate negative or carrier for }-plate 
as shown. fore fixing the latter pieces, first 
make a frame ? inch wide to fit inside end of 
box, and after taking a rebate out of one edge 


| of pieces D to allow of carrier and negative 
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sliding in, lay on the pieces Dp, and sctew 
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on to the inner frame, then fix a # inch strip at 


} each end flush up with the rebate. 


The frame will, if properly adjusted, be 


| reversible, and will allow of negatives being 


‘inserted for copying, either in a vertical or 


horizontal position, also raised or lowered if 


(required. 


' To hold the frame in position bend a small 
piece of brass and screw on as shown at 


Fig. I. 


bottom, a turn button at the top will hold it 
secure, also a couple of screwed turn pins will 
hold carrier and negative in place. Having 


completed the box part next place the camera 
intended to be used on the board, and if the 
same width, then fasten a narrow piece 
alongside each edge, as shown in drawing, 


these will keep the camera parallel with the 


‘box. Should the camera be narrower than the 


Il, 


Fig. II. 


board, fasten some pieces on the board close to 
each side of the camera, or else take off as 
-much as is required from each side so as to get 
it to the same width. To hold the camera on to 
_ | the baseboard to prevent it from slipping, cut 
_a@ slot in the centre of the board to allow of 
-serew used for fastening camera on tripod 


passing through. The camera can. thus be 
moved either forward or backward and clamped 
securely. Another method is to fasten a brass 


plate under the front part of camera, allowing 
the plate to project a couple of inches in 


front. Drill.a hole in plate half an inch from 


front, and use a sharp-pointed screw to fasten 


After the apparatus is completed, next blacken 
the interior of the box, when it is ready for use. 
When making lantern slides I place it on a 
table opposite the window and raise the front 
part until it faces the sky, and is clear of all 
chimneys and projections, and then move the 

camera until I get the image the desired size 
on the ground glass, when I clamp the camera 
and make the final focal adjustment. The 
exposure required can only be ascertained by 

ractice owing to the ever varying quality of 
| light and density of negative. The camera 
shown in drawing is one of the box kind, as 
used in wet plate photography. I have cut 
off the sliding portion and inserted a bellows 
arrangement. Place a piece of millboard over 
the space intervening between camera and box, 
then throw over the focusing cloth to prevent 
any light reaching the lens except that which 

sses through the negative. If any readers 
sor one of this class I would recommend them 
to adapt it in the manner shown. 


Drawing Room Exhibitions. 


By G. R. BRYCE. 


m/\ HERE is no place like home, and 

= there are no displays like home 
Y)\ displays, for certainly a peculiar 
pleasure is derived both by audience 
lanternist from the drawing- 
Sv) room exhibition. The views are generally 
of scenery, and the audience being small 

. and composed mostly of the exhibitor’s 
own friends, very profitable evenings may be 
spent in relating holiday adventures and enjoy- 
ments, or describing the charms of some recent 
voyage to a distant country. 

Or if the pictures are of astronomy, botany, 
or a kindr science, information on such 
subjects may be enjoyably gathered in the 
drawing-room which would be uninteresting if 
in the form of a lecture, even one of the 
‘‘popular”’ kind. The reason probably is be- 
cause the spectators can ask questions freely, 
| and thus.understand exactly any detail which 
the description and picture have not made clear, 
or can give their own ideas and. opinions, thus 
creating great interest in each slide. | 

It is preferable to vary the drawing-room 
entertainment by introducing music at intervals 
connected with the places under consideration, 
and this is also a good plan for larger audiences, 
as besides giving a rest, it adds interest to and 
enlivens the lecture. ‘i nk 
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_ As the disc is generally small (an 8 feet sheet 
is large enough for an ordinary room), a good 
oil lamp satisfies all requirements, but acetylene 
or the ‘‘blow-through” form of limelight are 
often used. Of course cial care must be 
taken that the objectionable odour of paraffin or 
acetylene is not detectable. 

Sometimes the lantern is placed behind the 

sheet, but this arrangement is not satisfactory 
when the lanternist himself describes the 
pictures ; moreover, considerable space is neces- 
sary, and is seldom available unless the room is 
long, or provided with a folding partition. The 
lantern is oftener placed at the back of the 
audience, thus overcoming the above obstacles 
and allowing no annoyance to be caused by the 
stray light, etc., from the instrument. 
* The lower edge of the screen should not be 
more than a few inches off the ground, for if the 
middle of the disc is much above the level of 
the eyes of the spectators seated, it will prove 
rather painful for their necks, especially those 
towards the front. It is usual to use a 


portable frame 

to stretch the sheet, as it can thus be 
erected without interfering with furniture, etc. A 
makeshift frame may be made by a large 
clothes horse on which the sheet can be 
stretched by means of a number of drawing pins. 

It is more comfortable not to arrange the 
seats in rows, but to place them so that each 
— has an uninterrupted view of the screen. 

o seats should be placed nearer the screen 
than the number of feet the same is high, and of 
course a passage will be left in the middle of 
the room to allow the rays from the lantern to 
reach the sheet without interception, and also 
to permit the operator to go forward to point 
out anything of particular interest. . 

The slides for an entertainment of this kind 
(as, indeed, for most entertainments) should be 
as varied as the subject will allow, and a series 
of statuary or similar slides forms a good con- 
clusion. Of course, if the views are prepared 
by the exhibitor himself they are sure to be 
specially interesting. 
_ If there is a fire in the room care should be 
taken that no flame is present to mar the 
pictures by its flickering. 


CrystaL Pauace PaoroGRAPHic ExHIBITION. 
—In connection with this exhibition, which is 
to be opened on the 25th inst., stalls for 
apparatus will occupy the central position in 
the transept, and a number of screens on 
which pictures will be hung will be found at 
the sides of the north nave. 


py 


7 Hints on Bromide Enlarging. 


By EDMUND A. ROBINS. 


1 4 HERE are many little hints which 


Vas which I will try and make useful to 
Ss the readers of this article. They may 

7 all the necessary apparatus. This can 
easily be made at home at very small expense, 


especially if a small window, such as that!) 
A white reflector | 


of a bath-room, be available. 


are the outcome of practical ex-} 
perience in bromide enlarging, and }) 


not all be new to older workers, but to/ 
beginners they may be useful. First of! 


is placed at an angle outside the window 


in such a position as to illuminate to the 
best advantage the negative to be enlarged. 
A frame of wood must be made to fit the 


woodwork of the window; it can be made | 


light-tight by means of thick felt fastened 


to the side next the window, and is held in 
place by means of wooden buttons. The central 
portions should be covered by means of two or 
three thicknesses of brown paper stretched 
tightly by damping the paper before pasting to 
the frame ; an opening is cut out of the lower 
part large enough to at closely the back of the 
camera usually used. A long board is supported 
at one end upon the ledge below the window 
and upon the tripod stand at the other. 

Upon the end nearest the window the camera 
is supported upon a raised platform which will 
bring it opposite the opening in the frame, 


the joint between the frame and camera 


being made light-tight by means of a cloth 
wrapped round the joint. 
made by fastening a 


small drawing-board 


at right angles to another piece of board, ‘| 


upon which it stands; this may be fastened to 
the baseboard by means of a small screw 
clamp. If the camera be of fairly long exten- 


sion and the lens of short focus the negative | 


may be placed in the dark slide, film side 
towards the lens, and both shutters withdrawn ; 
if a lens of long focus be used the negative 
must be fastened in the opening of the frame. 


An image is then cast by the lens upon the © 


easel, and can be focused by both the ordinary 


rack and pinion, or by moving the easel to and | 


It is advisable to focus upon a piece of 


white paper the size of the bromide paper to | 
adjusted to the proper — 


be used, this bein 
sition and remove 
is placed in position. 


before the bromide paper 


The easel may be 


A cap of yellow glass is 


| 
__ 4 
| 
| 
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\very.useful for focusing and can be 
», made by taking a large pill-box lid which loosely 


} ‘fits the hood of the lens, a layer of velvet round 
| \the edge improves the fit ; a hole is cut in the 


a. lid nearly the size of the lens and a piece of 


by quam the image will now be thrown upon 
the easel, and the bromide paper easily adjusted 
position. The exposure is generally very 
jdifficult to judge, and it is best to expose a 
} |small strip of paper first and developing as a 
guide ; if this be exposed for say three different 
| times, g the accurate exposure 
can easily be judged, and much paper and 
time will be saved. 
Vignetting can be done by holding be- 
tween the lens and easel a card having an 


“4 

| 

this must be moved to and fro between the lens 

a 

| 


opening the shape of the required vignette; 
and easel during the whole of the exposure ; 
the nearer the easel the smaller and sharper 
the opening; for very dark backgrounds it is 


advisable to serrate the edge of the opening. 
Very effective pictures can be era by 
enlarging through muslin. The kind of muslin 
_best suited for this purpose is that known as 
',*boulting” cloth, a substance used in flour 
| milling, and which can be obtained in various 
sizes of mesh. This is placed over the surface 
| of and in contact with the bromide paper. It 
is most. conveniently stretched upon a stretcher 
such as is used for canvas, or else by 
gumming 
|} upon thin plate glass. The light from the lens 
is then allowed to fall upon the paper through 
| the muslin; this gives a very fine grain to the 
finished picture, and when used upon such 
papers as—say—Royal bromide paper and 
toned sepia in the hypo-alum bath, has the effect 
| of @ mezzotint engraving. It also tends to 
|| soften down a hard negative by reducing the 
| heavy blacks. 
| Clouds are easily printed in by shading 
the sky during the exposure by means of a 
piece of card held in the hand and kept 
_moving so that no hard line is produced. The 
cloud negative is then placed in position in the 
_ slide in place of the original negative, and after 


— 


| adjusting a suitable portion of the cloud by 


means of the yellow cap the paper is again 
exposed, the landscape portion being covered 
up by a card ; the exposure must be short, other- 
wise the cloud will too heavy, which must 
be avoided, and great care must be taken in 
choosing a suitable cloud. 

An enlargement may often be greatly im- 
proved by shading various portions, if these 


J 


‘pale yellow glass cemented in position in the . 


are around the edge a piece of card will do. 
all that is required; but if a face or central 
portion has to be shaded, a piece of card 
fastened to a thin piece of wire will be 
found very useful; if a face requires printing 
up, a card with a small hole in it may 
be used, taking care the card covers all the rest 
of the enlargement. The development I have 
already treated in a foregoing article (M. L. J., 
October, 1897), and also toning (M. L. J., 
February, 1898). A large dish can be very 
conveniently and cheaply made by making a 
shallow box of wood and lining with American 
cloth or Willesden waterproof paper; this 
answers very well for developing, but cannot be 
recommended for hypo. A little alum added to 
the hypo is a great improvement, but the sub- 
sequent alum bath should never be omitted. 
Over-printed bromide prints can be reduced by 
the ordinary ferricyanide and hypo reducer, and 
the white on vignettes can be cleaned by rubbing 
with a tuft of cotton wool and a weak solution 
(2 per cent.) of potassium cyanide. Bromide 
prints can be rapidly dried by a for a 
few minutes in methylated spirit, and: then 
placed in a current of air from a half-open 


window. 
Rubber Tubing. 


By F. 


VE 
Via 
ale 


- NE of last month’s editorial para- 
. graphs contained an extract from 
the Hastbourne Gazette account of 
a misfortune which ended in the 
postponement of a lantern lecture 
in a Eastbourne church school- 
room. The descriptive power of the 
: Gazette's reporter appears to be on a 
par with his knowledge of the class of song 
usually termed ‘“‘ comic,” and by a judicious 
blending of the two, he managed to form a 
icture in the minds of his readers of a small 
all containing many members of the “rising 
generation,’’ all met there filled with an un- 
utterable yearning to follow the fates and 
fortunes of the “ Pilgrim Fathers.” But they 
were doomed to disappointment, for as ‘‘ the 
india-rubber gas pipe had burst,”’ these enquiring 
minds were dismissed with their burning thirst 
for knowledge unquenched. Such information 
is no doubt quite sufficient for the general 
public of Eastbourne, and only adds another 
nail to the coffin of lantern popularity in that 
district; but a few of us who happen to be 
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lanternists would like to know just why that 
tube burst ? . 

I am well aware that lantern tubing has its 
own little ways, and that each of the many 
classes has its own distinctive peculiarities. To 
thoroughly understand the stuff with which we 
are dealing, it is essential that we should know 
something of its composition, and it will be all 
the better if we first understand the method of 
its manufacture. 

All rubber tubing has a common origin in 
caoutchouc, a substance which exudes from 
certain tropical trees (Syphonia, Ficas elastica). 

As it first trickles out of the bark it is a 
colourless and extremely elastic fluid, but by 
exposure to air and light it becomes dark and 
brittle. In this last condition it is formed into 
large irregular balls, and as such constitutes the 
caoutchouc of commerce; but in this state it 
is practically of little use. In the rubber 
factories this is torn up under water into 


minute fragments, 


and while in this mince-meat form as much 
impurity as possible is washed out by 
water. To the caoutchouc is added about 12 
r cent. of flowers of sulphur, and the mixture 
is then formed into cakes by pressure. As yet 
the two substances are in mere mechanical 
contact, but on the application of heat a 
chemical change takes place, and an actual 
combination is produced. If the heat employed 
be at a temperature of 150 degrees centigrade, 
8 per cent. of the sulphur will enter into the 
true chemical combination, and the remaining 
9 per cent., which will be in contact simply, 
can be washed out by a solution of disulphide 
of carbon. The purified result is the black 
vulcanised rubber, and is the purest of all the 
sulphur varieties ; but to be entirely reliable all 
the ingredients must be of the best quality. 
When proper care has been taken in its manu- 
facture the tubing of this black rubber is very 
elastic, and is satisfactory as a gas viaduct in 
most of the spheres of work connected with 
lanternism. As usually produced, however, its 
walls are much thinner than in the other classes 
of tubing, and because of this it has a greater 
tendency to crinkle when put on the bend. 
This unfortunate failing is much against its 
use in certain important positions, such as the 
connecting tubes of dissolvers, whether on 
bi-unials or triple lanterns. 
softness is also against its use as a conductor of 
the coal gas from the hall supply to the lantern 
when blow-through jets are fitted, for as a rule 
this tube must be of some length, and not infre- 
quently has to be supported at intervals in its 


Its comparative 


course by attachment to some permanent 
fixture. string be used to attach the tube 
to these fixtures the weight of the rubber tubing 
will almost always produce a crinkle at the 
point of contact. The ordinary cure for this 
most annoying habit is also difficult to apply to 
black tubing. 
By-the-bye, do all m 
the ordinary cure is? 


readers know what 
or the benefit of the 


few who do not, allow me to explain. Suppose 
the flow of gas is obstructed by one of these 
sharp bends, proceed in this manner. Tie one 


end of a piece of thin twine firmly round the 
tube about 8 inches or a foot on either side of 
the obstruction. Now tighten this string until 
the foot or so of tube rises in an arch, when it 
should be fixed in this position by attaching the 
free end of the twine to the pillar, rail, or other 
permanent fixture. But, to return to my 
subject, the black variety is generally too thin 
in its walls to adapt itself to this dodge, and 
slumping all together, I think that its many 
good qualities are outweighed by this fatal 
liability to crinkle. Before we leave this purest 
of the combinations of caoutchouc, it is inter- 
esting to note that the mere addition of more 


flowers of sulphur and a rise in the temperature 


during the preparation to 180 degrees, results 
in the much harder compound known as 
vulcanite, a substance only indirectly of interest 
to lanternists as being the material of which 
developing trays are frequently-made. 

Red rubber tubing must be next considered. 
This variety also consists of 


caoutchouc and sulphur 


in much the same proportions as_ those 
already given; but it has in addition a certain 
quantity of red lead which is introduced before 
the heating part of the preparation is proceeded 
with. The red differs more in its quality than 
any of the other rubber tubing. 

When the base has been first-class, and when 
the operations in manufacture have been con- 
ducted with due care, it is really the best for 
lantern purposes. It is sufficiently elastic 
for all our requirements; it does not dry and 
crack easily under ordinary circumstances ; it 
is practically unaffected by any of our gases, 
and, to cap all, it does not readily crinkle when 
its walls are of proper thickness. Notice, 
however, that the above enumeration of 
virtues applies only to the first-class article, 
and, believe me, there is nothing so wretchedly 
inefficient as bad red rubber tubing. Its 
‘‘ badness” is due, as a rule, to the employment 
of an inferior quality of caoutchouc, and 
sometimes. to unskilfal mixing and heating. 


| 

5 

4 


referring, and, as I have said, it is com 


| 
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In outward appearance all the qualities are 
much the same, and even by handling in a 
general way it is difficult to differentiate. The 
inferior article is, however, not nearly so elastic 
when pulled with an even strain, and in this 
property lies what is perhaps our best test. 
Another method of applying it, is to press the 
ends of the tube between the forefinger and 
thumb, first seeing that the surface inside is 


‘ perfectly clean ; when the tube is released from 


pressure the rubber walls of the good quality 
will at once resume their proper position of a 

rfect circle, while bad stuff will only me ores 
its original form in what I might term a lazy 
manner; it will not spring back joyfully, but 
will slip back reluctantly ! 

Only the best red rubber piping will last for 
any reasonable time without drying on exposure 
to air at ordinary temperature. The other 
qualities soon deteriorate from this cause and 
entirely lose any elastic properties they may have 
had. A piece of this spoilt tubing when pulled 
out will not stretch as it ought to do, but will 
part asunder at its weakest point. — 

We have still to consider the class called 
white or grey rubber tubing, a preparation 
whicb, I regret to say, is much used by some 
lanternists. 

-Caoutchouc again forms the base of manu- 
facture, but it differs from the other results from 
the fact that white lead is introduced along 
with the flowers of sulphur before the mixture is 
heated. The elasticity of this type is very much 
less than in black or red rubber, a fact which is 
chiefly due to. defective quality of the original 
ingredients, I am aware that there is a make 
of tube, grey in appearance, which does not 
deserve any condemnation, being of excellent 
quality, having plenty of the 


elastic property, 


and possessing all the characteristics of the best 
black tubing except the colour. That is easily 
explained, because it is made of black rubber, 
and differs only in the addition of a very little 
white matter to its composition, and a powder- 


ing of the same on its exterior while the pipe is 


yet warm. This extra material, with the fact 
that the main ingredients are of the same 
ee gives the reason why it should be a 

earer article than even black rubber tubing. 
But it was the true grey piping to which I was 
sed of 
inferior chemicals. Cut it where you like and 
you will find a solid white or grey substance all 
through ; pull it, and it will break ; step upon it, 
and most likely it will crack. This wretched stuff 


is very apt to dry, and then it cracks of its own 


accord. It has another great fault—it is cheap ! 
It hangs this fact out as a sort of bait, and by the 
lure I am afraid it sometimes catches the un- 
thoughtful. ‘It is cheap,” did I say? Well, 
on reflection, that is a questionable point, for 
bad rubber tubing is a costly luxury for any 
purpose, and doubly so for lantern use. We 
must have such apparatus as we can rely upon 
completely, and this can only be when “ good 
uality ” is stamped in truth upon each item of 

e outfit. 

As a final paragraph let me tell my personal 
experiences with 20 yards of what is called 
‘‘wired rubber tubing.’’ It happens that the 
particular piece of tube I have in mind had the 
wire spiral round the outside, but I have tested 
the kind with the wire inside and found it equally 
unsatisfactory. I bought the tubing intendin 
to use it when working blow-throughs, an 
certainly it had its advantages for it could be 
brought along on the floor in proximity to the 
people’s feet with perfect impunity. One would 
imagine that this iron wire protection would 
render the rubber inviolable to the ordinary wear 
and tear of lantern life; but I soon found that this 
was not so. Cracks began to appear, at first 
few and far between ; but in a short time their 
multiplication became so rapid that the whole 
length had to be discarded. The protective 
idea is splendid, but unfortunately all the tubing 
thus encased—at jeast all I have ever come 
across—is of inferior composition and therefore 
unsatisfactory. 


The Lanternist’s Practical - 


By CHARLES RENDLE. 


MINERALOGY forms a most interesting subject for a 
pictorial lecture. The science and study of minerals, 
their chemical composition and physical properties, 
their colour, degrees of hardness, specific gravities, 
groupings, classifications, relationship one to the other, 
etc. of Mineralogy’? (Dana) is the first 
reference book on the subject. ! 

MISCELLANEOUS Parinr-soox.—A most useful 
book may be made by any lantern slide maker by 
simply making a paper print from each negative as 
taken. Cut 3 inches square or circular as the case 
may be, and stick in a book kept for the purpose. 
It will enable the slide maker to see at a glance the 
particulars of all slides in his possession. 

From Lirs.—See Life Model Slides. 

MoNoLOGUE.—A composition, oration, or soliloquy for a 
single performer. 

MountTinG Paste ror useful paste 
may be made by rubbing up one tablespoonful of best 
flour in four ounces .of water, which is best done with 
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= and mortar.. When perfectly smooth and free 
rom lumps place it in a saucepan over gas flame or 
fire until it reaches boiling point, when five or six grains 
of bichromate of potash should be added, a little at 
the time, place to cool in the dark, a wide mouth 
coloured glass bottle is best to keep it in. To bind 
slides, the strips should be saturated in the paste, 
and after binding place them in direct sunlight for a 
few hours, which renders the paste insoluble, 


Myriorama,—This is & picture or view made up in 
_ pections, the sections combining together in making a 


perfect whole. In painted dioramas this is most 
effective, but whether the experiment has been tried 
in a series of optical lanterns the writer is unable to 
state. 


NAMES GIVEN TO LANTERNS.—The number of names 


that have from time to time been found for the magic 
lantern seems inexhaustible. Not a month. passes but 
has its list of new apparatus, and it can only be con- 
jectured that the standard dictionaries and scientific 
books generally must have had a pretty good mauling 
to account for some of the tongue-twisting titles given 
to each little improvement to our old friend; and 
while it would be impossible and superfluous to attempt 
a complete list here, a dozen or two of the leading 
terms might be useful :—The single, bi-unial, tri-unial, 
stereopticon, phantasmagoria, dioptric, microscopical 


- bi-unial, vertical science, incandescent, reflecting 


polariscopic, terpuoscopic, metamorphoser, cinema- 
tographioc, electric, polyopticon, oxy-hydrogen, etc. 


NapuTHa.—A name given to a variety of mixtures of 


hydrocarbons, highly inflammable, and burns with a 
smoky though luminous flame. 


Natura Corourep Siipes.—These are slides prepared 


from a triplet of negatives, that is to say, three nega- 
tives are taken of a subject, respectively, through a 
red, green, and blue filter medium. Transparencies 
are made from each, and covered by the same 
coloured medium as used for the respective 
negatives. They are mounted in an oblong holder 
frame, and placed in a tri-unial lantern specially 
fitted. The art of registration can be better imagined 
than described, as correct superposing is absolutely 
essential in producing the gradations of colour 
colJected from:‘three pictures to blend into one picture 
in its natural tints. It is aquery at present whether 
the term natural colours is not a misnomer, but to get 


‘Nature's effect on the screen in a simpler form is no 


N 


N 
N 


N 


- with sulphuric acid. It 
pure, and highly corrosive. 
NirroGeEn is the chief element in the air, 76°9 per cent. 
by weight, and 79°1 per cent. by volume. It is non- 
metallic and non-combustible. It is an inert or 
inactive gas chemically, and of itself is non-poisonous, 


doubt a matter of time and experiment, and quite 
possible of accomplishment. 
EGATIVE.—The direct opposite to positive or affirmative. 
A photograph in which the lights and shades of the 
skies object, landscape, etc., are just in reverse of 
those in Nature. 
Ew Réntgen Rays. 
ITRATE.—The salt of nitricacid. Saltpetre is chemically 
called nitrate of potassium, and is produced by the 
action of nitric acid on potash. It is also found 
naturally on the surface of soil in tropical countries. 
Nitrate of silver is one of the most important com- 
pounds of silver, and is obtained by dissolving fine 
silver in nitric acid somewhat diluted, and then 
evaporating to dryness. The crystals that will be 
found coating the vessel are the salts or nitrate of 
silver. \ 
Actip.—Prepared by nitrate of sodium 
is a colourless acid when 


and the gas that keeps the oxygen in check. It is 
obtainable from the air by removing the oxygen, which 
can be done by burning phosphorus in a volume of 
oxygen. The phosphorus unites with the oxygen 

ily and thus forms an oxide, and what is then lefs 
is nitrogen. In all forms of life it is the essential 
element. Its density is 14, that is to say, it is 14 times 
heavier than hydrogen. 

Noakes’s Jet Tap.—A very useful accessory, and by 
screwing one of them into the nozzle of cylinder, a 
regulator need not be used if blow-through jet is 
worked. The regulating screw is sufficiently fine in 
‘adjustment to enable an operator to reduce the gas 
pressure to a minimum. It is also successful with 
the oxy-calcium light. 

NOMENCLATURE. — The system of vw ot the 
collecting of names of the subjects or objects of a 
branch of knowledge. ‘‘In the systematic nomen- 
clature of modern chemistry,’ says Reid, ‘“‘ however 
defective it still may be from the difficulty of changing 
names that have long been familiar, it is always 
considered desirable that the names of compounds 
should indicate their composition, the proportion of 
their respective elements, and their class of order ; 
but in the great majority of cases these objects are as 
yet very imperfectly attained, as exemplified in the 
terms in daily use.” 

Non-Actintc Scresens.—Such screens as would be 
used in.a photographer's dark-room, or such screens 
that the chemical properties of the sun’s rays cannot 
penetrate. 

Ossect Guiass.—In a photographic or lantern lens, as in 
a telescope, microscope, or similar optical instruments, 
the glass or lens nearest the object is known as the 
object glass; and while the lantern condenser is 
responsible for the equal distribution of the light, so 
that the disc be evenly illuminated, it is to the object 
glass we look for the fine definition of the projected 
picture.—See Lens, Condensers, etc. 

Ossect TracHina.—It is but a very few years ago that 


school authorities grudged the necessary apparatus for, 


— the best purpose that the lantern has ever 
n put to. That time has happily passed, and the 
school-house that cannot boast its outfit for illustra- 
tive purposes is the exception and not the rule. 
Experimental work is invaluable as an incentive to 
study, and ideas conveyed to the mind through the 
eye cannot be over-estimated, for an impression is 
produced, the most part indelible. The lantern is 
to the front the best object teacher of the century, 
and musi continue to be so. Most children cannot 
retain the word-of-mouth lessons, but illustrate it, and 
the mind at once grasps the meaning and sense. A 
teacher can give a lesson in drawing to a hundred 
scholars in the same time as an individual case would 
take up, and with better results. Geography to many 
girls and boys is uninteresting and dry, but with the 
lantern it is made instructive, amusing, and healthy, 
by illustrating the book lessons with wel!-selected 
views of the country under study, the manners and 
customs of its people, its architecture, agriculture, and 
manufactures. Natural history, with its classifications, 
groupings, and differences, that may be observed in 
the animal kingdom—live fish, beetles, and so forth, 
that can be seen in their natural forms by the aidof the 
tank—recommends its use, for the mass of pupils thus 
engaged are satisfied at one and the same time. 
Geological and botanical specimens, microscopic 
organisms, and a miscellaneous list of subjects all go 
to prove, as stated above, the lantern to be a great 
object teacher. 
. (To be continued.) 
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Lumiere’s Acetone Pyro- 
Developer.—wNo. I. 


Ox rue Pracricat Urmisation or ACETONE AS 
A supsTrrure ror ALKALI 1x ALKALINE 


~ 2 T has been shown in previous experi- 

| ments that acetone in the presence 
of os pe of sodium can, equally 
as as the alkalies themselves, 
im alkaline developers determine 
the development of the latent 


image. 
We have analysed the phenomena 
proved as far as possible, on the one hand, 
when putting acetone and sulphite of 
sodium by themselves in the water no reaction 


takes place, not even when adding the organic 


either to the sulphite or to the acetone, 
, reaction takes place 
the moment that the three bodies are 


together. We have explained the phenomena 
by the tendency of the acetone to give a bi- 
sulphitic combination in of the 
_ phenol compounds, which the liberated 
acid the formation of this combination. 
This which is only partial and is 
limited by inverse reaction, but continues pro- 


as the phenol is oxidised in the 


OH 
2( OO) + 2 Net + OH! = 2 NaHO 
Sulphiteof Hydro-  Bisulphitic 
, ONa 
+2 0 )+ on 

Alkaline Phenate 


DEVELOPMENT WITH PYROGALLIC AGID, SULPHITE 
OF SODIUM AND ACETONE. | 


imented, the same as we did 
first with h uimone, to constitute a practical 
formula of development with lic acid 


_ INFLUENCE OF THE QUANTITY OF SULPHITE OF 


SODIUM. 

In preparing a solution containing :— 
Water .. se 100 parts 


we have developed negatives identical with 
developers containing increased quantities of 
sulphite of from 24 parts ae cent. up to 
saturation. The results of these tests show 
that, after a proportion of 5 per cent. sulphite, 
there is no need to increase the quantity, 
because the reducing power does not increase 
except in a very minute way. 


INFLUENCE OF THE QUANTITY OF ACETONE. 


In preparing a solution containing :— 
Water .. oe 100 parts 
Sulphite of Sodium .. 


we have made up developers containing 
increased quantities of acetone from 1 part up to 
20 parts. Under these conditions we have 
observed that the vigour of the negative is weak 
with small quantities of acetone, and increases 
little by little when containing up to 10 parts 
acetone. Above this the reducing power diminishes 
at the same time as the colour of the reduced 
silver changes, and varies from warm black to 
sepia red according to the increased quantity of 
acetone used. 
(To be continued.) 


Manipulation. 


By G. BR. BAKER. 


vet O matter what the apparatus 
| {" employed in lantern work, experi- 

ence and manipulative skill enter 
largely into the result, for if a 
demonstration is to be successful 
it must be neatly performed and, 
if ible, in such a way that the 
cannot ‘‘see how it is done,” 
but are pleased with the projection, Many 
simple apparatus are capable of being manipu- 
lated successfully by a competent operator, but 
he must know its peculiarities and be able to 
set right any little matter that may be against 

No doubt many besides myself have been 
called. upon to work strange apparatus, and if 
the notice was given at the last. moment they 
have had a bad quarter of an hour before they » 
have finished, and this, not only with’ private 


DEVELOPERS. 

By MESSRS. LUMIERE FRERES & SEYEWITZ. 

(Taasstatrep sy Jutes FUERST.) 
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_ we have expressed in the following eee 
equation with acetone and hydroquinone, for 

containing 1 per cent. pyrogallic acid, and 
have varied methodically, on the one hand; the 
quantity of sulphite of sodium, and on the 
other hand, the quantity of acetone. 
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apparatus, but also those belonging to institu- 
tions or learned societies which, in the ordinary 
way, one would expect to be keyt in good order. 
A very trifling matter may set the operator a 
difficult task ; for instance, a loose or missin 
screw, a racked jacket of the objective strain 
and so will not focus properly, a jet with a 
loose washer or indifferently fitted nozzle to the 
mixing box, a condenser not suited in focus to 
the particular objective required for the distance 
decided on, an are’ lamp allowed to get in a 
strained and loose condition, beside a doZén or 
more other possible eventualities. My advice 
to lanternists generally is, if you value your 
reputation as an operator do not on any 
account undertake to work a 


strange apparatus 


unless you can have a rehearsal beforehand and 
find out for yourself if the apparatus is in good 
order. If it is not possible to do this and you 
have an apparattis of your own that you do 
know is right, take that in preference and 
stipulate that your expenses cr fee shall cover 
the transport and use of this. 


So much is now expected from the lanternist 
when illustrating a lecture that itis necessary — 


on his side to see that his apparatus is all in 
apple-pie order and that he has carriers for 

owing any reasonable size slide, viz., English 
3} square, French or American, but generally it 


will be the 3} square, for that is almost universal — 
now in Great Britain as the standard size. On > 


the other hand, the-lecturer, in fairness to the 
operator, should see that all his slides are 
properly labelled and spotted—say in the top 
- right band corner, so that they may not only be 
put in the lantern: the right way up but also 
the right way round. Oertain subjects, although 
well known to the lecturer, are most confusing 


to the operator, and with very small letters — 


sometimes on the subject which can only be 
seen by a magnifying glass make it nearly im- 
possible to discern them ata glance. Some ofthe 
readers of this journal who are methodical may 
think a reference to this subject superfluous, 
but as it is not an isolated case where slides are 
handed. ‘‘anyhow” to operators, the latter 
should be on their guard and insist on having 
the slides~in good time to see for themselves. 
otherwise the best manipulation in the world 
may be robbed of its effect. 

The apparatus furnished with complete 
adjustments and clamps, etc., to all loose or 
moving parts, must be an advantage to the 
operator and secure the maximum chance of 
successful working. Some lanternists pretend 
_ to despise the “fine adjustments" of the more 


called on, often ve 
manipulating one of these. 7 


advanced types of lanterns; but those who 
know the luxury of complete mechanical 
adjustments in working a limelight lantern— 
either single or biuninal—do not care to revert 
to the simpler kind, although they can,' when 
usefully ® gap in 


. Certain points occur to me as I hark back to 
difficulties experienced by those I have been 


brought in contact with and which no set 


rule, but a complete outfit of . useful tools, 
can counteract. 
make itself felt is a leak of the valve of the 
cylinder, and if our spanner is not the right size 
to tighten up the gland nut, we have to cudgel 
our brains to nig OP some kind of wrench that 
will answer. be regulator may not fit the 
cylinder to be gas tight without a good deal of 
straining of the lever, because they are a pair 
of strange cylinders sent down direct to the 
place of entertainment. 

With. the jets,: if when the light has been 
properly centered the screw or clamp has not 
been securely fixed an accidertal touch may 
upset the centering and give a dark ring or spot 
on the disc. The lime pin again may be bent 


out of the upright and so the lime fouls the 
nozzle on being turned. Gas dissolvers or the 


to jet may get corroded or partially 


filled up with the lubricant or grease and so the | 


is shut off completely instead of leaving a 
bead of light. The limes may not be hy 


carefully drilled 


and so the turning cannot be performed 
when the gas begins to pit it. In placing a 
lantern in the most convenient place as regards 
the audience it may happen that it has to be 
tilted considerably in order that the views or 

hotographs may be projected ai the proper 
height and when this is so the screen should be 
angled so as to be as nearly as possible parallel 
with the front of body of lantern. 

Recently, a gentleman who had some beautiful 
slides to be shown said emphatically to the 
operator that his apparatus must be altered so 
as to be on a level with the centre of the screen, 
but as everything 
operator was obliged to politely decline to alter 
it and gave him the assurance that his pictures 
would be all right when shown for he had 
angled the screen. He was, however, very 
sceptical about it, but when the entertainment 
was over admitted that the slides were well 
shown and came out perfectly in all their 
detail and correct as ds their rectilinear 


form. With electric arc lamps, lateral and 
vertical adjustments of a quick and certain 


The first trouble likely to 


was fixed at the time the 
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for the larger currents (anythi 
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order are necessary, besides a regular hand feed 
that compensates for the unequal consumption 
of the carbons. With this and a current of 
electricity of the direct order excellent results 
and simplicity of manipulation are secured. 
Operators should see that proper switches for 
arc work are provided, or, better still, two leada 
with clamping screws to fix the positive and 
negative twin wire to, one of which has to be 
connected to the resistance and then on toe the 
arc lamp. The fuse inserted in one.of the main 


- leads of house supply should be such that it 


allows a good margin for the lamp employed. 
Say a simple lamp using 10 amperes of current 
for ordinary projection of photographs and 15 
amperes for cinematograph work will require a 
20 or 25 ampere fuse, and if two lamps are 
employed then the fuse should be 

carrying double the current, viz., 

amperes before melting or cutting out. 
twin wire for the smaller amperage should be 
not less than equivalent to 14 B.W.G., and 
of 15 amperes 
and over) a twin wire should be used as a 
single for positive and another twin wire for 
negative, the ends of the twins,. after being 


of 
or 50 
The 


cleaned off, twisted together for this purpose. 


It may seem that itis difficult for amateurs 
to take up the manipulation of a lantern, but 
this is not the case, and the foregoing is 
written that would-be successful operators 
may know that the secret of good manipula- 
tion is plenty of practice and a thorough 
knowledge of all the details and possibilities 
of the apparatus at hand. 


= 
NEW 


THE ROSENBERG CINEMATOGRAPH. 


} . Mr. F. Brown, of Gate Street, W.C., the maker 


of the Rosenberg cinematograph, is fast 
ushing this instrument into popularity, mainly 
nt, reason of the excellence of his workmanship. 
e instrument itself is very simple in its action 
yet acts with unfailing exactitude. During the 
changing of the pictures there is practically no 
jerk, the motion being a very rapid yet smooth 
one; this is effected by having a broken worm 
motion, and during the period that each picture. 


ordinary 


is being projected it is firmly locked. This 
machine fulfils all the conditions imposed by the 


London County Council, and even the idea of 


an automatical closing shutter between the light 


and the film is all that could be desired, for the 
shutter is situated immediately behind 
the film, and the very fact of the lens being 
closed at the end of a length of film ensures that 
no heat rays can possibly reach the film at the 


time when the film is stationary as at the time 
of changing a film. The picture reservoir too, is 


well protected, for the film is enclosed in the 
circular box shown in the illustration, and when 
the door of this is closed the only opening in 
this is a narrow slit through which the film - 
passes. This machine is free from complicated 
rts and everything. is fully exposed to view. 
Contrasted with some of the elaborate machines 
which have been devised for obtaining inter- 
mittent motion, this instrument is particular! 
simple yet is as perfect in working as one co 


DR. LUTTKE’S NEW FLASH LIGHT POWDER. 
This new powder, the nt for which is Mr. 


C. A. Radowsky, of 3, Guildhall Chambers, 


London, E.C., gives a splendid light and is used 
without any lamp. All that is necessary is to 
place a quantity of the powder on say a sheet 
of cardboard. A piece of paper previously 
soaked in saltpetre is set in the powder and the 
extreme end lighted, when, as soon as the 
smoulder reaches the powder, it ignites giving 
an intense flash light. Tt is a little. more 
expensive than ordinary magnesium powder, 
but it is more ecdnomical in use.. aa 
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PATENT INTELLIGENCE. 


‘The following List, relating to current Patent Applica- 
tions, is compiled expressly for the ‘“‘ Optical Magic Lantern 
Journal” by W. P. Thompson ¢ Co., Patent Agents, of 
322, High Holborn, London, W.C., to whom all enquiries 
for further information should be addressed. 


No. Recent Patent APPLICATIONS. 


8745. 15th February, 1898. J. H. Ross. Improved 
acetylene gas generator. 

3961. 17th February, 1898. ©. A. Burghardt. Improve- 

: : ments in the method of and apparatus for 

roducing photographic pictures and 

here with relief, as stereoscopic effects. 

8990. 17th February, 1898. Friedrich Miller. Improve- 

| ments. in or connected with optical 

projection apparatus. 


4318. 2list February, 1898. Henry ©. Rheinlander and 
Alfred Wrench. Improvements in or 
connected with films for cinematographs. 


4622. 24th February, 1898. Henry C. Rheinlander and 
3 Alfred Wrench. Improvements in o, 
connected with films for cinematograph, 


4661. 25th February, 1898. William Stroud. Improve- 
ments in kinematographs, kinetoscopes, 
zcetropes, and such like instruments. 


5~.OO~9 


4679. 25th February, 1898. J. E. Scarth and W. A. 


Thornton. Improvements in or relating 
to lamps for generating and burning 
acetylene gas. 

4754. 26th February, 1898. G. Ardaseer. A new 
attachment to film roll holders (photo- 
graphic). 

5087. 1st March, 1898. Arthur Joseph Parsons and 
Charles Orme Bastian. A new or improved 
apparatus for producing vari-coloured 
effect with illuminated advertisements or 
for other analogous purposes. 

5839. 4th March, 1898. Alfred’ Edouard Lardeur. 
Apparatus for the transmission of light or 
the images produced by light, and for 
recording and reproducing such light or 
images. 

5410. 5th March, 1898. Henry William Joy and 

William Bainton. Improvements in 
animated photograph projectors. 

5485. 5th March, 1898. William Vellette Miller, George 
Percival Rice and Elias Bound Dunn, 
Improvements in photographic projecting 
machines. 

5519. 7th March, 1898. Walter Maddison and Andrew 

; | Frew. An improved limelight jet. 
5532. 7th March, 1898. Thomas Walter Barber. 


Improvements in apparatus for exhibiting 
views. 


5588. 7th March, 1898. Louis Joseph Dedecker. 
. Improvements if apparatus for the auto- 
- matic production of acetylene gas. 


6644. 8th March, 1898. William Cottier Cubbin and 


Greville Ewing Johnston. Improvements 
in electric lamps for photographic and 
similar purposes. 
5851. 10th March, 1898. Bernard Fee and Percival 
Ainger Oowtan. Pictorial optical illusion. 


6006. 11th March, 1898. John Percival. Improvements 
in generators for acetylene, hydrogen, 
and such like ga:es. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


Copies of the following specifications may be obtained by 
remitting 1/— for each specification to W. P: Thompson 
& Co., Patent Agents, 822, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


7043 of 1897. Lyons, Lyons and Pearson. Acetylene 
gas generators. 


4790 of 1897. Smith. Acetylene gaslamp. _ 
7929 of 1897. Smith. Acetylene gas lamp as generator. 


9217 of 1897. Gaumont. Enlarging apparatus for 


photographic purposes. 
27038 of 1897. Reichwald (Krupp). Projecting chrono- 
photographic pictures. 
5445 of 1897. Baldwin and Crastin. Acetylene. 
7635 of 1897. Duncan and Reich. Kinetoscope. 
15754 of 1897. Smith. Acetylene gas generator. 


27505 of 1897. Nelson. Apparatus for taking, enlarging, 
and projecting successive pictures of 
moving objects. 

1018 of 1898. Bouroonville. Acetylene gas generators. 


CINEMATOGRAPH INSURANCE. 


To Mr. J. Hay Taylor, Editor. 


Dear Srr,—In view of the increasing number of 
exhibitions of animated pictures which are being held, 
ou may think it desirable that your readers should 
ow under what conditions fire offices allow the use 
(either temporary or permanent) of cinematographs and 
similar apparatus, and I therefore enclose a copy of 
the rules, which, after careful consideration, have been 
adopted by insurance companies. 
I am, dear Sir, . 
Yours truly, 
CHAS. 
al Insurance Company, Assistant Secretary. 
mer 28, Lombard Street; London, E.C. 
March 2nd, 1898. , 


RULES ADOPTED BY INSURANCE. COMPANIES 
re EXHIBITIONS OF ANIMATED PICTURES. 


1. The lantern must be constructed of metal or lined 
with metal and asbestos. 

2. An alum or water bath must be used between the 
condenser and the film. | 
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8. The apparatus must be fitted with a drop shutter 
available in case of _ 


emergency. 
4, If the film does mot:wind upon a teel.or apool 
immediately after passing the machine, a metal 


through 
receptacle with a slot in the metal lid must be provided 


for receiving it. . | 

5. If electric arc lights are used, the installation 
must be in accordance with the usual rules, i.e., the 
choking coils and switch to be securely fixed on incom- 
bustible bases, preferably on a brick , and d.p. safety 


fuses to be fitted. | 
6. If oxy-hydrogen gas is used, storage must be in 
metal cylinders only. 
7. The use of an ether saturator is not to be 


permitted under any circumstances. | 

Posrt1on.—Preferably on an open floor with a space of 
at least 6 feet all round railed off. If in a comipart- 
ment, the compartment to be lined with fire-resisting 
materials. In any case no drapery nor combustible 
‘hangings to be within 2 yards. — 

GENERAL.—Fire buckets to be kept filled, and a damp 
blanket to be provided and placed close at hand. 


Editorial Mable. 


GuipE To sixth 

edition of this book, revised and enlarged, has just been 

Square, London, at 

., Cloth bound. It will be found both interesting 

and instructive, it having been brought up to date by 
the addition of nearly fifty pages. 


Défes and Queries. 
NCAKRY” 


Padre (South India), writes:—As one of your .most 
constant readers, and one who, from a distant station, 
looks to your journal for information on all new 
appliances, I venture to ask you to answer the following 

uery re the new silver screen advertised in your paper: — 

upposing one to use the latest pattern of S ’ lamp, 


_ will the picture projected by it on a silver screen, sa 


of 8 feet square, be as bright as the same slide projec 
on an ordinary poeane screen of the same size by the 
a jet? For many of us out here, any lime- 
light arrangements are out of the question. I brought 
out an acetylene generator, but found on arrival that 
calcium carbide is quoted at such a high price— 2s. 8d. a 
pound—that it was out of the question to hope for much 
use of it at present. The new screen, however, seems to 
promise as good results with an oil light. I ehould be 
very grateful if you will tell me whether, in your opinion, 
such promise can be fulfilled. Also I should be glad to 
know whether the silver surface is liable to deteriorate b 
tarnishing or otherwise. Ans.—The new silver-f 
screen, by Field & Oo., will, with the oil light mentioned, 


_ give quite as results. The screen is protected by a 
order 


lacquer, in to keep it from tarnishing. 


in large halls occasionally, perha 
more satisfactory 


Lanternist in a Fix.—As you will likely use the lantern 
a bi-unial would be 
than a single lantern. Lenses of 6 
and 10 inches focus would be as suitable as any. You 


would be quite safe in purchasing the saturator 
y 


of (Pendant, with jet by same makers). They have 

issued a most instructive little a which you 

should apply for ; it gives good advice and instructions. 

The particular regulator you mention, or any other good 

one will answer for the jet. With these yourlight should 
mentioned. 


be ample for the distance 


J: 8. (Tasmania).—We note the particular form (four 
barrels connected) of saturator you use, and that you 
charge it with fluid ounces of ether, and think it 
might be as well to take it to pieces and dry the sponges 
say every few weeks if used continually, for wa 
matter is left behind the ether,. For this reason you 
see that you are wrong in supposing that you fill with a 
sufficient charge to make up for a given weight, for each 
time less and less ether will suffice to obtain the weight 
spoken of; hence, as you find it, the saturator after 
several times using will not last so long as when it was 
new. We consider the charge of 38 ounces rather 
excessive, especially as bay speak of hearing the ether 
running about when the saturator is inverted; better 
drain out the excess.. The reason for the decrease of 
light is that the ether is becoming exhausted. You can 
readily ascertain about this by turning, off the direct 
oxygen su ply, when if the ether is getting short the 
hydrogen side will still make the lime luminous. The 
new limes termed Creton limes are exceédingly hard, 
and should suit you as you want to procure the hardest 
obtainable (you will see them advertised in our columns). 


. There is no given rule for the distance between the lime 


and the nipple of jet, for every jet has its own pecu- 
liarities. 


A. Fieldwich.—Thanks for your letter. We quite agree 
with you as to the uselessness of the list published. We 
have been aware of its errors for some time, and with 
regard to its publication you will find a paragraph on 
page 2 of our January number, which explain our 
position in the matter. 


A. M. S.—Not knowing any of the circumstances we 
cannot express any opinion upon the case, and certainly 
cannot insert a letter such as you send for publication. 
All letters which contain libellous statements about 
firms are promptly committed to the care of the waste 
paper basket, and now that you have had time to cool | 

wn a bit, you will probably think witb us that this is 
the best receptacle for it. 


—o If you ecrew out the front combination 
of your R.R. lens and use the back one only, this 
will give you @ lens of longer focus. (2) Make a false 


. front or cone, and attach this on the camera if it will 


not extend a sufficient distance. 


Jas. Steward.—Your letter came about the time of 
going to press. We must adhere to our statement about 
the packing of some saturators becoming more dense 
and thus requiring more pressure behind them. Drying 
the stuffing generally improves them. When we said, 
in December Journal, “‘ Your informant was wrong about 
bags not giving sufficient pressure,”” we meant to im : 
the information that with a lightly packed saturator they 
could be employed. We quite agree with you as to the 
great amount of guess work among makers. We will - 
allude to the latter part of your letter (re carelessness 
of dealers) in our next as space will not permit in this 
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